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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 

By George Washington Northrup, 
The University of Chicago. 

[George Washington Northrup was born at Antwerp, N. Y., October 
15, 1826 ; graduated at Williams College in 1854, and at Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1857. He was ordained as a Baptist minister at Rochester 
in the year of his graduation, and afterward served as professor of church 
history until 1867, when he became president of the Baptist Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Chicago and professor of systematic theology. He was 
relieved of administrative duties at the time of the removal of the seminary 
from Morgan Park and its incorporation with the University of Chicago as its 
Divinity School in 1892. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Rochester in 1864, and that of Doctor 
of Laws by Kalamazoo College in 1879. He died in Chicago December 30, 
1900. 

In the earlier years of his work as professor of theology Professor North- 
rup held and taught a somewhat strict type of Calvinism. In the later years 
of his life he modified considerably these earlier views, but he left behind 
him no adequate record of either his earlier or his later opinions. He devoted 
himself without reserve to the instruction of his students and the building up 
of the institution in which he labored as professor. Though constantly 
engaged in teaching and preaching, he wrote comparatively little except for 
his classes, published little, and left still less in manuscript. The following 
paper, prepared to be read before a ministers' conference in the year 1897, 
expresses better than any other of the few papers which he left behind his 
more mature views. — The Editors.] 

The idea of God is necessarily the formative principle of 
every system of theology; it furnishes the central position from 
which the facts of the moral universe may be observed and 
comprehended as a self-consistent whole. In order to gain a 
correct conception of the phenomena of the material heavens 
one must take, in thought, his position on the sun. There he 
would be at the center of the solar system, and would see things 
as they are — the sun fixed in its place and the planets moving 
around it in their different times and orbits. Without such a view 
of the central position of the sun it would be impossible for one 
to bring the facts of astronomy into an intelligible system. For 
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thousands of years astronomers looked upon the heavens, the 
same heavens which we look upon, and yet no one of them ever 
reached the true explanation of the phenomena presented. In 
their attempts to interpret these phenomena, "They girdled the 
sphere with centric and eccentric, scribbled o'er ; cycle and epi- 
cycle, orb in orb." But when the truth was discovered that the 
sun, and not the earth, is the center around which the heavenly 
bodies revolve, a principle was brought to light which bound up 
the facts, hitherto inexplicable and discordant, into a system of 
exceeding simplicity and grandeur. 

Similar to the conception of the central position of the sun 
in relation to our solar system is the idea of God in relation to 
the system of the moral universe. This idea is, as we have said, 
the determinative principle of every system of theology — the 
principle in virtue of which the facts and truths of the moral 
universe may be understood and comprehended as a self-consist- 
ent whole. 

I. The fundamental idea of God is that of his absolute ethi- 
cal perfection, which consists in holy love and is the essence of 
his fatherhood. In his last printed sermon the late President 
Robinson used the following language : 

Let us first of all remember the two fundamental truths which Jesus 
Christ announced ; truths out of which his whole system of moral and reli- 
gious teaching has sprung. These fundamental truths are the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Christ first gave them to our race. Christ 
brought God down to men as a Father who cares for us in every estate and 
always. And how since Christ's time men have been struggling over this 
idea of God ! We are only in our day entering into the fulness of the con- 
ception which Christ gave to our race of the divine fatherhood, of the loving, 
infinitely merciful disposition of God toward mankind .... We look out 
upon the whole human race, and everywhere God is the Father of them all, 
seeking to rescue all, and we are brothers, wherever we are, and children of 
the universal Father. 

The essential qualities of fatherhood are immanent and eter- 
nal in God. It was his fatherly nature, his benignant and gra- 
cious disposition, that moved God to go forth in acts of creation, 
to call into being personal agents akin to himself, capable of 
entering into fellowship with him and so realizing between 
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himself and them the relation of fatherhood and sonship ; and as a 
means of making himself known to men in a living and powerful 
way this divinely constituted paternal and filial relationship is, 
beyond comparison, truer and better than any of the multiplied 
metaphysical, juristic, forensic, and political ideas and analogies 
which theologians have generally used for that purpose. The 
Scriptures teach that the relation between God and Adam was 
that of father and son, for Adam is declared to be the son of 
God. Did God cease to sustain the relation of father to Adam 
after his fall ? If he did, then the analogy based on the divinely 
constituted relationship of father and son among men is utterly 
false in its application to God. For it is safe to say that there 
has never been in the history of the world a father worthy of 
the name, wise, benignant, holy, who, remaining such, ceased to 
be a father, or who changed in any element of his fatherly 
nature, when his sons became alienated, wayward, going even to 
the extreme of vice and dissipation. The fact is that the measure 
of the child's need is the measure of his power of appeal to the 
father's heart. For the father forecasts the son's career of 
misery and dishonor, his possible doom of want and despair, and 
hesitates at no expense or self-sacrifice to win him from his evil 
ways. David may be taken as a true representation of every 
father worthy of the name. His fatherly affection toward Absa- 
lom remained unchanged notwithstanding his unfilial conduct. 
When he heard of his son's death, he went into his chamber and 
wept, and said, "O, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom ! Would God I had died for thee, O, Absalom, my son, my 
son!" — words of deep pathos, which, however, only feebly 
express the love and grief of the fatherly heart of God for his 
disobedient children. 

In the Jewish theology of our Lord's time God was con- 
ceived as standing at the beginning of a long series of mediators 
and having no distinct dealings with men. From this dim and 
distant height Jesus brought God down as a Father who cares 
for us in every estate and always. He habitually spoke of God 
as Father, and proclaimed him as such to all on the highway or 
in the market-place, irrespective of social or moral antecedents. 
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He says our Father, your Father, my Father, thy Father, the 
Father. 

" His most common designation is the Father without any 
definition or limitation." In the beginning of his ministry, 
before delivering what is called the Sermon on the Mount, he 
had occasion to go through Samaria. In conversation with a 
Samaritan woman of disreputable character he uses the title 
" Father " three times, speaking of God in his relation to the 
world. He says : " Believe me, the hour cometh, and now is, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem wor- 
ship the Father. But the hour cometh when the true worship- 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and truth." Here the 
word "Father" is evidently used as synonymous with "God," 
and is applied to him in order to mark him out as the common 
Father of the human race. 

Our Lord's doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God is 
set forth clearly and fully in the Sermon on the Mount. In this 
discourse he spoke, not to the Twelve alone, but to a mixed 
multitude gathered from all the surrounding districts ; " spoke 
to this mixed multitude repeatedly and emphatically of the 
great God whom they must honor and love and imitate as their 
Father who is in heaven." Luke says, " Jesus came down and 
stood in the plain" — probably a wide, open space between two 
mountains. Dr. Broadus suggests that he selected the place 
with a view to the great multitude that he was to address. We 
are told that a "crowd of disciples" was present — the term 
"disciples" being used, according to Alford and others, in a 
general sense to denote those who had come out to hear him 
more or less frequently ; the same sense in which John uses the 
word when, referring to the effect of Christ's teaching on one 
occasion, he says : " Many of his disciples went back and walked 
no more with him." In the Sermon on the Mount, according to 
Matthew, our Lord uses the name " Father " seventeen times and 
that of " God" six times, Matthew and Luke interchanging these 
names, in some instances, in their reports of the same sayings. 
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What language could more explicitly teach that God is the 
Father of all men than the following: "What man is there of 
you who if his son ask bread will give him a stone ? or if he ask 
a fish will give him a serpent ? If ye then being evil know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him" ? Only the exigencies of a theological system could lead 
anyone to restrict the relation of divine fatherhood taught in these 
and similar passages to the twelve disciples who were, at this 
time, hardly a step in advance of the multitude in their under- 
standing of Christ's doctrine. The multitude certainly consid- 
ered the discourse as addressed to them, when at the close of it 
they "were astonished at his doctrine, because he taught them 
as one having authority." 

Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament gives 
twenty-four references to passages in the gospels in which Jesus 
speaks of God as the Father of all men. 

The parable of the prodigal son, or rather of the lost son, 
furnishes incontestable evidence that our Savior represented 
God as the Father of all men, not excepting those who have 
sunk to the lowest depths of misery and degradation. His 
design in this parable was to set in sharp contrast his idea of 
God as Father, and the legal, pharisaic conception of God. In 
the language of Professor Crawford : 

From first to last, the prodigal is no less really the father's son than was 
his elder brother. He was son before he left his home. He continued to 
view himself as his father's son as soon as he came to himself. He arose and 
came to his father as a son, confessedly unworthy, indeed, to be so called, but 
still addressing his aggrieved parent by the name of "father." His father wel- 
comed him as a lost son whom he had recovered. And his elder brother 
murmured, not because an alien had been admitted into the family, but 
because a dissolute and profligate son had been restored to it. No fair inter- 
pretation can be put upon this parable that does not to the fullest extent rec- 
ognize it as our Lord's doctrine that God is, in a general sense, the common 
Father of all mankind. 

We pass now to inquire : What is the nature of this general 
fatherhood of God ? Our information on this point is explicit 
and full. "Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father and 
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it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou then, 
Shew us the Father?" "I and my Father are one." Jesus is 
declared to be " the brightness of the Father's glory, the express 
image of his person." In him dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head. He was the image of the invisible God. We are, then, 
"to accept the Jesus of the gospels as an absolutely true and 
full manifestation of the divine being, and to believe without 
reserve that he and God are in spirit one." There is no moral 
dualism in God. There is in God the Father no "implacable 
vindictiveness," or "unwillingness to show mercy;" for, if such 
had been the case, he would never have been moved to make 
an infinite sacrifice for the salvation of men. For the atone- 
ment is not the cause of God's gracious attitude toward our 
race, but an expression of it. God — Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit — is one God, one essentially and ethically. We can 
have no doubt that, if the Father instead of the Son had 
become incarnate, he would have been known as " the friend 
of publicans and sinners." He would have said: "Suffer the 
little ones to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." He would have exclaimed in the tender and pathetic 
words of Christ, as he thought of those whose wickedness was 
rapidly rising to its culmination: "O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! 
How oft would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not." And 
had he hung on the cross, he would have been moved by the 
same mighty passion of love which moved Christ to pray : 
"Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." In 
Jesus Christ, then, in his spirit, words, and deeds, we have an 
absolutely true and full manifestation of the mind and heart of 
God as Father. 

Though benignant and gracious toward all men, God is not 
a Father of the type of Eli, "whose sons made themselves vile 
and he reproved them not." Christ in his prayer said: "O 
righteous Father, holy Father ! " A righteous and holy human 
father might be far more severe in dealing with his disobedient 
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children than a judge would be, or a mere regal sovereign. The 
father's severity would be determined by the greatness of his 
love for his children and the punishment necessary to bring 
them to feel and to turn from their evil ways. Jesus Christ pro- 
nounced "double-mindedness, tyranny, hypocrisy, hatred of 
true goodness, pitiless selfishness, and the like, altogether dam- 
nable, and every healthy conscience cannot but approve his judg- 
ment." " But the holy displeasure of God against sin, and its 
just punishment, do not involve the cessation of his mercy." It is 
no more optional with God to be merciful in disposition than it 
is optional with him to be wise, or omnipotent, or eternal. 
Mercy is an immanent and eternal quality of his nature. 

But, while Jesus taught that God is the Father of all men, he 
also taught that men are not sons in the full and ideal sense, 
" except they comport themselves as sons, in obediently fulfilling 
the will of their heavenly Father." This truth is emphasized, 
not only by Christ, but by all the New Testament writers. Men 
pass from a lower to a higher sonship — to special, ideal sonship 
— when they become ethically like their Father and render him 
the loving and reverent obedience which is his due. The teaching 
of the New Testament is, then, that God is, always and every- 
where, the loving Father of all men, but that men are to become 
sons of God in a higher and better sense by attaining his spirit 
of tender, patient, forgiving love. God is Father, does not 
become Father. He no more becomes Father than he becomes 
perfect. He becomes, not a Father, but a reconciled and com- 
placent Father to men when they become ethically like him, 
have the true spirit of sonship, in which they cry: "Abba, 
Father!" It is because he is the loving and gracious Father of 
men that he seeks in all the ways of infinite wisdom and grace 
to win them to the true life of sonship. It is, indeed, true that 
the Scriptures regard ethical likeness to God as the specially dis- 
tinguishing element of sonship. But there was never a more 
palpable non sequitur than that of the current theory which sup- 
poses that the fact that man has become unfilial in his feeling 
and conduct toward God implies that God has become unfath- 
erly in his attitude and feeling toward man. Men may become 
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the children of the flesh or the children of the devil, as being 
ruled by a carnal and a devilish spirit ; but God does not cease 
to be a Father to them; his grief and compassion are all the 
greater as he beholds their infinite folly and wickedness, and 
forecasts their miserable doom: children, whom he made in his 
own likeness for beatitude and highest honor, defeating the end of 
his love in their sublime destination ; in anguish of heart he cries 
out : " Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth ! I have nour- 
ished and brought up children and they have rebelled against 
me ! How shall I give you up ? My repentings are kindled 
together ; turn you, turn you, at my reproof, and I will pour out 
my spirit upon you." Jesus teaches that men are to love their 
enemies and to do good to them that hate them, because, in so 
doing, they imitate their heavenly Father, who makes his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and on 
the unjust. When Jesus said to the Jews, " If God were your 
Father, ye would love me," the truth affirmed was that, if they 
truly recognized God as their Father — loved him supremely — 
they could not but love himself, the Son of God, the brightness 
of the Father's glory, the express image of his person ; but his 
language contains no implication that God was not the Father 
of these same Jews in the sense of having toward them every 
feeling congruous with his infinitely fatherly heart, grief and 
displeasure, indeed, because of their wickedness, yet, also, 
" unmerited, bountiful, forgiving love." 

It is our belief that no passage can be found in the New Tes- 
tament which teaches explicitly, or by necessary implication, 
that God becomes a Father to men because of their faith in Jesus 
Christ, or of the new life originated by the Holy Spirit. It is 
said: "As many as received him [Christ], to them gave he the 
right to become sons of God ; " "As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are the sons of God;" "Now are we 
sons of God through faith in Jesus Christ." But it is not said 
that God becomes the Father of "as many as receive Christ;" 
that he becomes the Father of "as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God ;" that he becomes a Father to those who exercise "faith 
in Jesus Christ." God does not become, he is always and 
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everywhere, the Father of men ; men become the sons of God, in 
the full ideal sense, when they become ethically like him — like 
him in character, spirit, and action. The teaching of this whole 
class of passages, which is commonly supposed to imply that 
God becomes the Father of men because they are spoken of as 
becoming his sons, is simply this, that "through Christ Christians 
are brought into specially close and intimate relationship with 
God ; they no longer dread him as a stern judge of sinners, but 
recognize and revere him as their reconciled and complacent 
Father;" "his holy displeasure, because of their unworthy con- 
duct, is gone, their sins are remembered no more ; possessing 
the spirit of sonship, they are restored to the rights and privi- 
leges of sons that were forfeited — through disobedience; they 
are delivered from the bondage of the law, have immediate 
access to the divine presence, are heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Such is the glorious destination planned in 
the fatherly heart of God for his alienated, prodigal children — 
a goal which will be reached, if not by all our race, yet by a 
multitude which no man can number." "If any are unsaved, it 
is a miscarriage for which God is not responsible and which 
wrings from his heart the words of bitter regret, ' I would, but 
ye would not;'" "As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth." 

II. We pass to notice briefly the idea of the brotherhood of 
man as implied in the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. 

It is a somewhat prevalent theory that the true basis of the 
brotherhood of man is not the fatherhood of God, but the fact 
of our descent from a common stock — the fatherhood of Adam. 
The prevalence of this view will go far to explain the almost 
imperceptible progress which the spirit of brotherhood has made 
in the world. A feebler bond of union than that of a common 
descent from Adam it would be difficult to imagine. It is some- 
times the case that a man of splendid personality, of heroic 
deeds, and uplifting, inspiring words, an Abraham or a David, 
becomes a powerful force, creating of his descendants a brother- 
hood which long defies the revolutions of time and the over- 
throw of empires not a few. But if Adam ever did anything 
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worthy of admiration, or anything which would naturally awaken 
among men regard and love for one another as his children, the 
record or tradition of it has not come down to later generations. 
The only good thing recorded of him was the giving of names 
to some cattle and fowls and beasts. When tested as to his 
spirit of obedience, he went down before a temptation insignifi- 
cant in strength as compared with those which millions of his 
descendants have triumphantly met. And not only this, we are 
told that in the day that he sinned the "divine afflatus" went 
out of him, and what was left of him "became carnal, sensual, 
devilish," of which "carnal, selfish, devilish" substance mankind 
are fractional parts, " abscided, cut off, by the process of propa- 
gation" — the divine agency having no direct relation to the 
process. If this theory is correct, no father in the world's history 
has inflicted evils, moral or physical, to be compared in point of 
magnitude with those which Adam inflicted upon his descend- 
ants. If we have in this version of facts the only basis of the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, we might well despair of 
the future of the race. 

But the true basis of the brotherhood of man is not the 
fatherhood of Adam, but the fatherhood of God. Fatherhood 
is much more than creatorship. God is the creator of sheep and 
monkeys, but he is not their father. " Fatherhood implies a 
native kinship, on our part, to him ; some likeness of our nature 
which makes us capable of fellowship with him." Sheep and 
monkeys are not capable of fellowship with God, nor could they 
be made capable of such fellowship by any divine operation. 
But God in calling man into being was moved by his fatherly 
love; made him in his own image — a moral personality. Man 
was made in the image of God in his rational intelligence, in his 
power of self-determination, in his capacity of moral affection, 
in his faculty of moral discrimination ; and the lineaments of the 
divine image man still retains, though they are marred and 
obscured by sin. Man is not a son of God in the high sense of 
his true destination ; he is a prodigal son, still a son. The ori- 
ginal affinity of his nature with the divine is not annihilated. It 
is the primary, granitic basis of his being; sin is a secondary 
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formation. The magnificent utterance of Augustine, "Thou hast 
made us for thyself, God, and our heart is restless till it rests 
in thee," expresses the inarticulate cry of the human heart all 
down the ages. In every age and in every land man is at times 
moved Godward by stirrings and aspirations that reveal his kin- 
ship to God — his original destination to a life of fellowship with 
him ; stirrings and aspirations, like the ceaseless ground-swell of 
the ocean, in response to the presence and quickening touch of 
the Spirit of God. As Longfellow reminds us : 

In all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 

In the language of Professor Flint : " The history of religion 
has been essentially a process of search for God on the part of 
man, and a process of self-revelation on the part of God to man, 
resulting in a continuous widening and deepening of human 
apprehension of the divine." In dealing with the people of all 
nations "God determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation, that they should seek after the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from any one of us." 

The Scriptures teach that man still possesses, in some sense, 
the divine image. The injunctions not to kill or to curse our 
fellow-men are based on the fact that men are made in the image 
of God ; are so made now — not merely were so made in the 
beginning. This is the fact, however it may be reconciled with 
the fall of Adam and its alleged consequence. As to the rela- 
tion of Adam to the origin of human souls the Bible is silent. 
"The Bible recognizes the great fact of a race connection by 
virtue of which the individual shares in the physical and moral 
consequences of the life of his progenitors," but it gives no 
explanation of it. Propagation does not exclude divine causation; 
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causation is not less divine because it is natural ; natural causa- 
tion is divine causation. The current distinction between the 
natural and supernatural is a fiction. The natural and the super- 
natural are but diverse forms of the immediate action of the 
same everywhere energizing cause — God. The fall of Adam is 
not referred to anywhere in the Old Testament except in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis — a portion of Scripture 
concerning the nature of which there is great diversity of opinion 
among biblical students ; it is not alluded to by Jesus Christ, nor 
by any of the New Testament writers, with the exception of 
Paul, and by him in only two passages apparently of an inci- 
dental and illustrative character. And yet theologians since the 
time of Augustine have given about the same prominence to 
Adam and his fall and the consequences to our race as to the 
work of Christ and its relation to the salvation of the world. 
The theories advanced relative to Adam and his relation to man- 
kind are several score — Pelagian, semi-Pelagian, Augustiniam 
Arminian, New School, Placean, Federal — for the most part a 
mass of unverified and unverifiable speculation, forming a gigan- 
tic pyramid standing on its apex. Besides the two passages 
referred to here there is a third passage of which great use has 
been made in dogmatic theology, viz., Eph. 2 : 3, "And were by 
nature children of wrath." But the context shows, as Professor 
Stevens remarks, that the passage refers, not to inherited sinful- 
ness, but to sinfulness which has been acquired by an evil course 
of life. 

It is here, then, that we find the true basis of the brother- 
hood of man. It is because all men have the same heavenly 
Father, to whom they are akin and with whom they are capable 
of coming into fellowship ; because there is in them a divine 
constitution which may have a resurrection to life and power ; 
because every one of them is embraced in the fatherly heart of 
God and is of infinite worth in his regard ; it is on the ground of 
these facts that mankind are a brotherhood in the high and 
living sense. " God is our Father and treats us as sons ; there- 
fore we are to treat our fellows as brothers ; for common father- 
hood means common brotherhood." 
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III. In concluding this discussion we propose to indicate 
briefly some of the erroneous views of God and his ways with 
which Christian theology has been burdened to its great injury 
— views which could never have gained currency if Christ's doc- 
trine of God's universal fatherhood had had a living hold upon 
the mind and heart of the church. 

One of the chief causes of the failure of the theological mind 
of the church to grasp Christ's conception of God has been the 
illegitimate use of mataphysical, juristic, forensic, and political 
ideas and analogies, to set forth the nature and relations of God 
and the way of salvation. Says Professor Flint : 

Metaphysical philosophy has always sought to shape and modify religious 
and even distinctively scriptural truths, according to its own ideas, methods, 
and dogmas. Jurisprudence exerted a similar influence, owing to its having 
been the only science that was studied with zeal and success in the Latin 
world when theology began to be independently cultivated by the Latin 
church. The Latin mind was so possessed by juristic or forensic ideas that 
the Latin Fathers could not avoid looking at the gospel through them. This 
way of viewing it is still familiar. The so-called federal school of theology, 
long and widely influential, exhibited the whole system of religious truth 
according to the analogy of a covenant — a succession of covenants between 
God and man — in other words, according to a conception which is essentially 
juristic and political, not intrinsically and properly religious. 

I. One fundamental conception of God, utterly inconsistent 
with the idea of his universal fatherhood, is the widely current 
dogma of the divine sovereignty. 

No competent student of the Bible can deny or doubt that it 
teaches the doctrine of God's sovereignty. Hence it is not the 
fact, but the nature, of this sovereignty that is the vital point in 
dispute. What is the dogma of the divine sovereignty that has 
dominated the theological mind of the church for fourteen cen- 
turies — the dogma expounded and defended by Augustine, 
Anselm, Calvin, Edwards, Hodge, Shedd, Chalmers, Spurgeon ? 
According to this dogma the sovereignty of God is a preroga- 
tive in the exercise of which he is free and able to will the exact 
opposite of that which he does, in fact, will in relation to the 
destiny of every member of the human race ; free and able to 
reprobate those elected and to elect those reprobated, without 
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prejudice to the glory of any of his perfections ; absolutely free 
and able to bring all mankind to the felicity and glory of the 
heavenly world, or to consign all to the unending and unimagin- 
able horrors of hell, the latter course of action equally with the 
former being perfectly congruous with his nature and for the 
highest honor of his name. What sort of a sovereign is this 
who, though free and able to save with an eternal salvation all 
the members of our race, acting in a manner infinitely honorable 
and glorious, nevertheless decrees the everlasting perdition of a 
large part of them ? Is it the sovereign who is on the throne 
of the universe, whose kingdom ruleth over all, in whose hands 
is the destiny of every human soul, or is it a sovereign of the 
type of an oriental despot, of a Turkish sultan, who cuts off the 
heads of his subjects, or advances them to positions of honor, 
according to his caprice — his acts in both cases being alike per- 
fect as acts of sheer, arbitrary will ? What, let us inquire, is the 
true idea of God's sovereignty ? The supreme category in our 
thought of God is his fatherhood. God is from eternity Father ; 
he is not from eternity sovereign. He was not a sovereign till 
the universe was called into being. His sovereignty is to be inter- 
preted through his fatherhood, not his fatherhood through his 
sovereignty. God's sovereignty is paternal, not that of a capri- 
cious and arbitrary despot. What sovereignty more absolute 
can be conceived of than that of a father in dealing with his 
children in the earliest years of life? His sole will determines 
everything relative to the child's well-being. But a father's 
sovereignty is not capricious and arbitrary, but rational, wise, 
benignant. The sovereignty of God is his right and power to 
constitute and govern the universe according to his absolute 
ethical perfection — his infinite, holy love, which is the essence 
of his fatherhood. It is as self evident as any truth in mathe- 
matics that a perfect human father, remaining such, could not 
but pursue a course that would win back to virtue and happiness 
his wayward son, in case he knew infallibly that course to be 
consistent with the best interests of the universe and the honor 
of God. And it cannot be otherwise than axiomatically certain 
that the heavenly Father, of whose love for his disobedient 
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children the most perfect parental human love is but an infinitely 
inadequate illustration, will do the utmost that he can do to save 
every member of our race, having due regard to the universal 
and everlasting interests of his kingdom and the glory of his 
name ; that he will consign no man to hell whom he could bring 
to heaven and remain God; no man whom he could "present 
faultless before the presence of his glory," acting in accordance 
with his absolute ethical perfection. 

2. Another dogma, absolutely inconsistent with the idea of 
the fatherhood of God, an essential part of the system of dog- 
matic divinity since the days of Augustine, is that of uncondi- 
tional reprobation. What is the dogma of unconditional 
reprobation ? We know of no better statement of it than that 
contained in the Westminster Confession : 

By the decree of God, for his own glory, some angels and men are pre- 
destinated unto eternal life and others are foreordained unto everlasting 
death. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly designed, and their number is so certain and definite that it can 
neither be increased nor diminished. 

In regard to the decree of reprobation notice the following 
points : [a) In the first place, it is not based on the foreseen 
incorrigible wickedness of those reprobated ; men become incor- 
rigible because they are reprobated, they are not reprobated 
because of their foreseen incorrigibility. (6) Nor again is it 
based on their exceptional depravity and guilt, for between those 
elected and those reprobated there is no difference to which God 
has respect as a reason for his diverse decisions, (c) But the 
decree of reprobation is an act of sheer, arbitrary will, discrim- 
inating between an absolutely indistinguishable mass of personal 
units, all of whom are worthy, and equally worthy, of damnation, 
on the ground of prenatal depravity and guilt. 

And this, we are told, is an essential part of the gospel of the 
grace of God — of the good news to all people preached by Jesus 
Christ, who was the brightness of the Father's glory, the express 
image of his person. If the Westminster divines had had even 
the dimmest conception of the fatherhood of God, this dogma 
which, in the language of the Examiner, "puts an omnipotent 
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devil on the throne of the universe," would have been rejected 
with abhorrence. 

3. A third misrepresentation of God and his ways which, in 
our judgment, would never have been heard of, if the church 
had had a living idea of the divine fatherhood, is that known as 
the doctrine of a limited atonement, one of the most widely 
accepted tenets of ecclesiastical Christianity. 

No truth of revelation is more certain than that the provi- 
sions of grace are universal, their universality in scope and 
design being made certain by the plainest declarations of the 
New Testament. " God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him shall not perish 
but have eternal life." "Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for ours only, but for [the sins of] the whole 
world." "Who gave himself a ransom for all." "That by the 
grace of God he should taste death for every man." " Because 
we thus judge that if one died for all, then all died." " God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not reckoning 
unto them their trespasses." But it is needless to multiply like 
passages of scripture. 

These declarations were, however, of no avail against the 
logic of the dogmatic theologians: {a) God was conceived to 
be a regal sovereign. (£) His supreme end in creation is the 
manifestation of his perfections, especially his mercy and jus- 
tice, (c) In order that he might manifest these perfections 
there must be a race of sinners ; a Savior provided for a part, the 
elect, that there might be a manifestation of mercy ; and the rest, 
the reprobate, for whom no atonement was made, consigned to 
hell, for the manifestation of divine justice. This theory affirms 
the sufficiency of the atonement for all mankind, that our Lord 
would not have needed to suffer one iota more if he had been 
appointed to save the whole world ; but that God decreed to 
limit its design to the elect, often represented as a very small 
fraction of mankind, the endless misery of the rest being decreed 
because necessary to show, in the most impressive manner, that 
God is just. 

Such was the prevailing view of the atonement until the 
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seventeenth century, when, under the influence of the teaching 
of Hugo Grotius, the idea of the universal provision of divine 
mercy gained some currency in Holland — an idea which was 
fully developed by the New England divines, Edwards, West, 
Emmons, Park, and others, and known as the governmental 
theory of the atonement. This view of an unlimited atonement 
is accepted in our day by the great body of theologians of all 
evangelical churches. 

The doctrine of the universality of the provisions of grace is 
in itself considered one of immense importance as affecting our 
view of the character of God and the sincerity of the indiscrimi- 
nate offers of mercy in the gospel. But it is a truth the theo- 
logical and practical value of which is completely neutralized by 
the Calvinistic doctrine of election, a fact to which attention has 
never been called, within my knowledge, by any Baptist thinker. 
For election, in every type of Calvinism, necessarily implies non- 
election, and non-election is logically identical with reprobation. 
Of what avail is it to proclaim to sinners that the provisions of 
grace are universal, and, at the same time, tell them that they are 
impotent to save themselves ; that regeneration is and must be 
the exclusive work of God, but that God determined, by an eter- 
nal and irreversible decree, to pass them by, to withhold from 
them that almighty and efficacious grace without which their per- 
sistence in sin and final perdition is not only certain, but inevita- 
ble, let them do what they can, even in the way of the gospel, to 
obtain salvation? In the language of another: "What matters 
it to the criminal under sentence of death that his cell and fare 
are somewhat improved over those of his predecessors, and that 
the terms in which he is addressed are a trifle more humane, so 
long as the great fact remains that the gallows sternly and 
implacably awaits him ? " Modified Calvinism is, then, even 
with its theory of a universal provision of grace, as deep a hor- 
ror as strict Calvinism with its limitation of the redemptive pur- 
pose to a small circle of the elect. 

4. We pass to notice a fourth dogma, perhaps the most 
extraordinary in the history of the church, and one that would 
never have been heard of if Christ's doctrine of the divine 
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fatherhood had dominated the theological mind ; we mean the 
dogma of infant damnation. 

The fate of those dying in infancy is one of vast theologic as 
well as of practical interest, for a large proportion, probably 
a distinct majority, of our race pass out of the world before 
reaching the age of moral accountability. What was the atti- 
tude and teaching of Jesus in relation to infants? "They 
brought unto him infants that he would touch them. And he 
said : ' Suffer the little ones to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.' " In the language of the late Dr. Shedd : 

The Redeemer says this of infants as infants, and because they are infants, 
and consequently of all infants. When he says, Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, he means that this kingdom 
belongs to them as poor in spirit, and because they are poor in spirit, and 
consequently belongs to all the poor in spirit. 

Again, our Savior declares that the angels of the little ones 
" do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven, 
and that it is not the will of your Father that one of these little 
ones should perish." These and other similar words and acts 
of Jesus expressed the fatherly love and tenderness of God for 
little children. Who, when accepting his teaching, would have 
doubted the certain salvation of all infants dying in infancy ? 

What, now, has been the belief of the church as to the fate of 
this class ? The simple truth is that theologians at large, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, have taught that 
some infants pass through death into perdition. Augustine held 
that infants dying before baptism are lost. The Roman church 
has always taught that infants who pass out of the world without 
baptism cannot attain to eternal life. "As Dante enters the first 
circle he hears the air trembling with the sighs of many infants." 
The chief divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
taught infant reprobation and the actual damnation of infants 
without the least doubt or mitigation. The Reformers and the 
churches of the Reformation did not make the salvation of 
infants dependent, as did the Roman church, upon baptism, but 
upon election. A Puritan poet, Michael Wigglesworth, of Mas- 
sachusetts, about two hundred years ago, put the dogma of 
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infant perdition into a tripping meter and a double rhyme. He 
is describing the last judgment and brings the reprobate infants 
before the bar of justice. They plead not guilty, but the judge 

replies : 

You sinners are ; and such a share 
As sinners may expect ; 

Such you shall have, for I do save 
None but mine own elect. 

Yet to compare your sins with theirs 
Who lived a longer time, 

I do confess, yours is much less, 
Though every sin's a crime. 

A crime it is : therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell ; 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell. 

The salvation of elect infants was as high and large a view 
as the Protestant churches of the seventeenth, and even of the 
eighteenth, century were able to take. The nineteenth century 
has witnessed a great advance in the general doctrine, now 
almost invariably held, that all those dying in infancy, whether 
in Christian or in heathen lands, are saved directly from sin and 
admitted into heaven. Many Calvinists hold fast the dogmas of 
arbitrary sovereignty, the imputation of Adam's guilt to his 
posterity, the decrees of election and reprobation ; and yet they 
accept the doctrine of the salvation of all infants dying in 
infancy. The method of harmonizing this doctrine with their 
general theological scheme is very simple and ingenious. It is 
by the pleasing fiction, the unverified and unverifiable hypothesis, 
that all who die in infancy are elect. God ordains that of elect 
infants some shall die in infancy, but of the non-elect, or repro- 
bate, infants all shall live to the period of responsible agency. 
In the light of the idea of the fatherhood of God, as taught by 
Christ and illustrated in his life, the dogma of infant damnation 
must be deemed an incredible dream of madness. 

5. We will mention another misconception of the character 
and ways of God. The view has been and still is widely prevalent 
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that sin and the present degree of sin are necessary to the 
greatest happiness of the universe as a whole ; that by consign- 
ing to perdition a part of the angels and of mankind, the rest, 
those kept from falling or redeemed and saved, would have a 
greater amount and a far higher quality of happiness than would 
have been enjoyed in case all had remained holy and happy 
forever. Accordingly God, having in view the greatest good of 
a given number, chose the existing plan of the universe because 
it would insure the existence of sin and the requisite amount of 
sin, and now proceeds, according to his eternal purpose, to select 
a given number of our race, no better and no worse than the rest, 
whom he sends away into everlasting punishment, the particular 
individuals and the number to be chosen for this doom being 
determined by the fact that they will furnish such a manifesta- 
tion of the divine justice as will enhance most powerfully the 
felicity of the recipients of divine favor. Such is, in substance, 
the theory that has been accepted, in manifold forms, in the his- 
tory of the church. 

Is it credible that, if theologians had believed God to be 
the Father of all men, they would have entertained, for a 
moment, such a theory as this ? What sort of a father, think 
you, would he be who should deliberately form his plan of family 
government with the view of insuring the flagrant disobedience 
of his children, in order that, by inflicting severe punishment 
for life upon a part of them, he might greatly enhance the hap- 
piness of the rest, their gratitude and joy being far more pro- 
found as contrasted with the miserable condition of the other 
members of the family which might have been their own ? It 
needs no discussion to show that the only fathers who could act 
in the way here indicated belong to the class of which Herod 
and Nero are types. There is no father worthy of the name who 
would not infinitely prefer to see all his children obedient and 
happy, with a measure of happiness however low, than to see 
a part of them obedient, and happy with a degree of happiness 
however high, at the expense of the lifelong wickedness and 
misery of the rest, or even of one member, of his family. And 
to our mind it is axiomatically certain that God, the infinitely 
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wise, benignant, and holy Father of all spirits, did not proceed 
and never could have proceeded, in determining the eternal 
destiny of his children, on the principle avowed in this widely 
accepted theory. In fact, the whole basis of the theory, the 
assumption that the pains of the damned will enhance the 
blessedness of the saved, is utterly unscriptural and to the last 
degree irrational. 

Dr. Bellamy, who died 1790, one of the three most powerful 
and influential of the earlier New England theologians, Jonathan 
Edwards and Samuel Hopkins being the other two, enters into 
an elaborate mathematical calculation on this subject. He 
shows to his own satisfaction that if there were 300,000,000 
angels, and one-third of the number should fall, the remaining 
200,000,000 would enjoy 9,600 million times more happiness 
than would have been enjoyed in case all had remained obedient 
and happy. Thus he exlaims, with delight, we have "as clear 
gain" an increase of the happiness of the universe 9,600 million 
times due to the perdition of 100,000,000 angels. 

6. We notice as a sixth and last point the requirements 
laid down as essential to salvation in some of the most widely 
accepted creeds. 

The Athanasian creed was prepared in the fifth century, had 
great influence all through the Middle Ages, was accepted by 
the Reformers, and was made a part of the confessions of faith 
of the Protestant churches. This creed states, in the first place, 
that in order to be saved one must believe the Catholic faith; in 
the second place, it sets forth what the Catholic faith is concern- 
ing the Trinity and the person of Christ. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is unfolded in a series of positive and negative state- 
ments involving seventy-two propositions, and the doctrine of 
the person of Christ in twenty, making ninety-two abstract, meta- 
physical, transcendental propositions pertaining to the nature of 
the Supreme Being and the constitution of Christ's person. The 
creed declares that these propositions must be heartily believed 
on pain of everlasting perdition. There is not probably a per- 
son before me who would have the least chance of salvation 
according to the conditions of this famous and widely accepted 
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creed. Is it credible that men who had a living conception of 
God as a Father, infinitely reasonable and benignant, could have 
believed that he had prescribed such absurd and impossible con- 
ditions of salvation, the hearty acceptance of a mass of meta- 
physical propositions which only the most highly disciplined 
and penetrating thinkers could understand ? What should we 
think of a father who should threaten his son ten years old 
with severe punishment if he did not heartily accept the specu- 
lations of Plato, the Principia of Newton, or the great argument 
of Bishop Butler ? Would he not be declared to be an utterly 
unreasonable and arbitrary despot ? So it would have been 
impossible, except under the influence of the idea of God, not as 
a Father, but as a being of arbitrary sovereignty, that men could 
have believed it possible for him to fix such conditions of salva- 
tion as those specified in the Athanasian creed. 

The foregoing dogmas — arbitrary sovereignty, unconditional 
reprobation, limited atonement, infant damnation, the perdition 
of some moral agents to enhance the happiness of the rest, the 
absurd demands of creed-scription — these dogmas, and many 
others of a like nature, constituting an essential part of ecclesi- 
astical Christianity, are, in the judgment of the author of this 
paper, a wide departure from the Christianity of Christ. The Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament passed into expression through the 
metaphysical ideas and categories of the Greek mind and through 
the juristic and political ideas of the Latin mind. We see in 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy the true Christ and the true church 
buried under "mountains of error. The Protestant churches of 
the Reformation threw off a large part of these errors, but not 
all of them. We should go on with the reformation and com- 
plete the work of emancipation. What the world needs is a 
Christian theology, a theology built out of the unique and lumi- 
nous ideas of God, man, and the world given in Jesus Christ. 
And the formative, determinative idea of this theology will be 
Christ's doctrine of the fatherhood of God, including in father- 
hood those immanent, eternal, ethical perfections of God mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ who was the image of the invisible God, the 
brightness of the Father's glory, the express image of his person : 
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1. Fatherhood in creation: God constituting personal agents 
for beatitude, with a nature akin to his own, and so capable of 
entering into conscious fellowship with him. 

2. Fatherhood in moral government: God dealing with all 
in holy love, doing all he can wisely do to bring all to their true 
destination, a state of confirmation in holiness and happiness. 

3. Fatherhood in redemption: God providing a way, at infi- 
nite cost to himself, whereby he can exercise his forgiving and 
renewing grace toward sinners, in a way consistent with his abso- 
lute ethical perfection. 

4. Fatherhood in retribution : God, being unable, in the plen- 
itude of his power, wisdom, and love, to win all to the true life 
of sonship, out of regard to the unfallen and the redeemed, can- 
not but shut up the incorrigible, the morally incurable, the waste 
material of the spiritual universe, in some region away from the 
realms of light. 



